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IV.— HOW TO USE MODERN LANGUAGES AS A MEANS OF 
MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

I come before you this morning to represent the unornamental, 
prosaic side of our work — the under-current, so to speak. Peda- 
gogical papers have been read and discussed before this Asso- 
ciation till it would seem that little could be left to say in this 
department ; yet I feel encouraged to present another, for the 
very reason that the discussion of these papers has been more 
active and universal than that of any other class of papers what- 
ever. And I regard this as a most wholesome sign of our pro- 
fessional spirit. For no teacher ought ever to forget, however 
attractive he finds the search for the principle of the Germanic 
accentuation, or the meaning of the second part of ' Faust,' that 
he is not by profession in the first place a philologist or a man of 
letters, but a teacher, whose first duty is toward his pupils, and 
whose work is to apply whatever he can find in philology or 
literature to the task of supplying, to the best of his power, these 
bright young minds which come to him for instruction, with that 
which will most help them to fill their future place in the world. 
And so I ask you to listen to another chapter of prose, in confi- 
dence that, however much we may be interested, — as I am sure 
we all are, — in the " Stressed Vowels in Beowulf," or the 
" Spanish Pastoral Romances," every one who is worthy to be a 
member of this Association is eager for any new idea which will 
help him to do this important work in a better manner ; and if I 
can present any such ideas, or start a discussion which shall 
bring them, I shall feel that the under-current has not come to 
the surface in vain. 

I invite your attention, then, to a line of thought into which I 
have been drawn by observing the increasing extent to which, 
for practical reasons principally, the study of the modern lan- 
guages is superseding the classics in our schools. Whatever 
opinion we may hold as to the advantage or disadvantage of this 
plan, we must recognize the fact ; and it behooves us more than 
any other teachers to consider how we shall shape our instruction 
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so as to do the most for our pupils under existing circumstances. 
This change is a part of a more general movement that has not 
taken place without a great deal of active and even violent dis- 
cussion, the outcome of which seems to strengthen the theory 
that no one thing is a sine qua non in education, but that a cer- 
tain amount of work properly done by a certain faculty of the 
mind will give about the same increase of strength and readi- 
ness, whether the work be done in ancient or modern languages, 
or mathematics, or history, or science. The question is only 
the practical one of the adjustment of means to ends, and it 
ought to be a cause of congratulation to a broad-minded educa- 
tor, to find that he has a larger latitude than was formerly 
believed possible, to shape his instruction more directly toward 
the practical needs of life, without fear that the quality of mind 
produced will be inferior in consequence.' 

Our questions then, are : What discipline is given by the 
study of ancient languages? Where the modern languages 
must take their place, can we attain the same ends in the same 
manner ? If not, how far can we attain them ? If not in the 
same manner, what changes in method must we make ? I wish 
to understand by mental discipline the exercise of some faculty 
of the mind, which results in increasing the power or readiness 
of that faculty. We used to hear more than we do now about 
discipline of the will. The idea was that it was good for a boy 
to do things that are hard for him, simply because they are 
hard ; and the harder they are, the better for him. There is 
some truth in this view, but we are finding out that to a mind of 
average intelligence, if the ideas are properly presented in their 
right sequence, scarcely anything is hard. Pupils find difficulties 
in their studies, because it is impossible for the teacher to follow 
their mental processes closely enough to see what their needs 
are or oftener because he does not know what their needs ar^ 
if he can follow them, or because the pupil is in a class which 
is going ahead faster than he is prepared to follow ; in other 
words, the poorer the adjustment of means to ends in the instruc- 
tion, the better the discipline for the pupil's will. I really 
believe there is some compensation to be found in this for the 



1 1 do not wish to be uuderstood as taking in any way a position of opposition to or dis- 
paragement of ciassical studies. I do believe that a man may have a liberal education with- 
out knowing the Latin or Greek languages ; but I also firmly believe that there is no other 
so direct and convenient way to such an education as by their use. 
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vast amount of poor teaching that is done in our institutions; but 
I indine to think that there is just as much discipline for the will, 
and of a more wholesome kind, in doing work which the student 
can do, and doing more of it — using the will in keeping up the 
pace, rather than in struggling with difficulties that are beyond 
one's powers. 

Under my definition would come also the training of special 
faculties, or groups of faculties, for a special practical end ; or in 
other words, the cultivation of an art. This kind of training is 
not considered an essential part of a liberal education, and is not 
provided for at institutions whose only object is to give such 
education. Still, it is hard to draw the line in some cases, and 
say whether a study is to be reckoned in this class or not. 

We all know how entirely a mere fluency in speaking a lan- 
guage belongs to this class. It requires no higher order of 
intellect, and no more e.xercise of the judgment, to speak French 
or German, than to play the banjo ; and both can be learned 
equally well in " six ea.sy lessons." I am accustomed also to say 
sometimes that both are, for the average American citizen, of 
about equal importance : but this is only a jocular overstatement 
of a nevertheless very serious fact.'' 

Skill in reading a language is also an art, but one of a much 
more intellectual kind, calling for a great deal of exercise of the 
reasoning faculty, and rarely acquired satisfactorily until that 
faculty is well developed. It is this art which, on account of its 
practical value, is the primary object of most of our instruction in 
modern languages, and it is the fact that we have to give so 
much consideration to the art as such that makes the great dif- 
ference between the work of instruction in the ancient and mod- 
ern languages. I shall come back to this point later. 

Of the faculties which we wish to strengthen on account of 
their universal application to all studies, the principal are the 
memory and the judgment. Of these the former is relatively 

2 1 suspect that some things X said in the discussion of the paper ftre likely to give a wrong 
impression as to my position regarding the teaching of pronanciatlon, I always give a good 
deal of attention to the matter from the outset; explain the difflqulties carefully, even going 
into the physiology of the subject when it will help, as it often will. I try to work in con- 
stant practice in pronouncing and listening, and insist on the game degree of accuracy in 
this as in translation, as far as possible without special attempt at training the organs o/ 
the students, I probably differ from some of my foreign-born colleagues in maintaining 
that this is as far as the ordinary circumstances allow us to go without taking time from 
more important work, and that the whole matter of pronunciation is of relative small prac- 
tical importance in most cases. 
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much less important than formerly. At least we do not need 
quite the same kind of memory that our ancestors did, for while 
the memory of the relations of facts is quite as important as 
ever, that of the facts themselves can be more easily dispensed 
with, because we put all our facts in print nowadays. 

The faculty is by far the most important of the human mind, 
and which we most earnestly strive to develop and perfect in our 
pupils, is the faculty of judgment, or the reasoning faculty (I am 
not trying to be psychologically exact) — the faculty whose per- 
fection gives what we call a logical mind — a mind which has a 
ready perception of the relations of things, and is not likely to 
be misled by false reasoning. 

For developing this faculty the value of language study has 
always been recognized, and it is safe to say that although other 
studies may also contribute to this object, they can never entirely 
take the place of language study. This is true because lan- 
guage is the medium by which our thinking processes are carried 
on. I will not say that all thinking is necessarily carried on in 
words, but as soon as we wish to communicate our thoughts to 
others we must use language. And we do not go far wrong 
when we accept a man's power in the use of language as the 
measure of his mental development. 1 do not refer now to con- 
ventional correctness or elegance of diction, but to the ability to 
say what is meant in an effective way. Many a rustic preacher or 
stump orator can express himself in words which may bring a 
smile to the face of the purist, but which convey unmistakably 
the conclusions of a reasoning power of no mean order. And 
in general we may say that as far as a person uses clear and 
forcible language, his thinking processes are also clear and direct. 
The converse may not be true, but in our dealings with our 
pupils we are practically obliged to assume that it is, because 
the only way we have of getting at what they think is through 
what they say. 

Here, to my mind, is found a sufficient explanation of the facts 
that the examination in English for admission to college is so 
critical, and that the instruction in English in our common 
schools is so unsatisfactory. You can load a boy to the muzzle 
with facts and dates, and he will pass in history ; be sure he 
understands all the problems in Wentworth and he will pass 
in geometry ; make him read all that Caesar, Cicero and 
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Virgil have written and he will pass in Latin ; but let him sit 
down for an hour to put his own thoughts on paper, and if his 
mind is too immature to enter college, there will be evidence of 
it on the paper when he goes. Hill's ' Rhetoric ' and practice 
in composition-writing will often do much towards removing 
disabilities in formal expression, and enough such work should 
be given to meet the needs of each case ; but these things in 
themselves do no more to reach the bottom of the difficuty than 
other lines of study do. Often a boy who has failed in English 
will spend a year travelling in Europe, or in general study, with- 
out an hour of formal instruction in English, and come back 
next year and pass creditably, simply on account of a general 
advancement in maturity of mind during the year. 

The same relations of things hold in the common schools ; 
what we need there is not more hours devoted to formal instruc- 
tion in English ; this only touches the surface of the matter. 
Formal instruction there should be, enough to make sure that 
the pupils are reasonably free from faults and able to use the 
language properly in proportion to their years and intellectual 
development ; but further than this the time is better spent on 
matter than on form. Every teacher should be incidentally 
a teacher of English, and whatever is learned ought to be 
learned in a logical and coherent form from the outset. Of 
course where no language but English is studied, a good share 
of time may well be given to the study of grammar and the analy- 
sis of language, which would come incidentally in connection 
with the study of other languages. 

The most valuable thing in the way of discipline which comes 
from the study of a foreign language is its influence in improv- 
ing the pupil's command of his own. Of course this means the 
improvement in general judgment and discrimination which is 
evinced by a finer linguistic sense, which again finds its expres- 
sion through the ordinary medium of thought. We modern 
language teachers are more likely to overlook this most import- 
ant point than our classsical colleagues, because in our work the 
practical use of the language is so much more important than in 
theirs. 

Let us now examine in detail the advantages which a person 
who has taken the ordinary Bachelor's degree has derived from 
the study of classics. Aside from the discipline of the will. 
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which conies from any hard work, we find the following: (i) 
His memory for facts has been strengthened by committing par- 
adigms and learning a new vocabulary. (2) He has been 
obliged to formulate pretty distinctly a regular system of classi- 
fied facts — the facts which form the material of the grammar — 
classified in due form under chapter, section, sub-section and so 
on. This means that he has learned to remember things by 
their relations, — a power which can hardly be acquired without 
practice in forming or using such classified systems. You will 
see with a little reflection that under the old plan of the college 
course, this was the only, or at least the first and most important 
classification of the kind that the student had to make. (3) He 
has had his judgment broadened and strengthened by constant 
calls upon it to account for things which cannot be accounted 
for without its exercise. He has learned the very important 
lesson that two things which look just exactly alike may be 
quite different if they stand in different relations to other things ; 
and that men who think in different ways from himself, have 
also ways of expressing their thoughts which differ from his own 
ways. I do not need to dwell upon this point, for volumes have 
been written upon it and it must be very familiar to you all. (4") 
His long practice in translation has given him a readiness and 
certainty in the use of his own language which he could hardly 
have acquired in any other way. ( 5) He may have learned, 
though he probably has not, to read Latin, and still less proba- 
bly, Greek, well enough to use them in further literary or 
scientific studies, if he should have occasion. 

Then we may add that the contact with " the best that has 
been thought and said in the world," which he can hardly have 
escaped as an incidental to his language study, has done much 
to broaden his mind and make a more complete man of him. 

I wish to take up these topics in order and inquire what the 
modern languages have to offer in place of the classics in each 
case. 

With regard to the first point, there is probably about as 
much exercise lor the verbal memory in one case as the other. 
The modern languages have fewer paradigms, but offset this by 
a larger number of words in the general vocabulary. 

Secondly, it is evident that to a modern mind there is less 
machinery, so to speak, belonging to a modern than to an an- 
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cient language. It is possible to learn a modern language well 
enough for practical purposes without knowing anything about 
the classification of conditional sentences, or the uses of the sub- 
junctive, or the objective and subjunctive genitive. Moreover, 
those who study modern languages for practical purposes are 
sure to have had plenty of experience in making systematic 
classifications in connection with scientific studies. From this 
fact, taken in connection with the other fact that most of our 
students do after all get a good grounding in technical grammar 
through the classics before they come to modern languages, we 
find the tendency growing to teach modern languages with the 
minimum of technical grammar, and the maximum of practice. 
This course is, I think, justified by the circumstances ; yet I 
would never forget that the conscious analysis of processes of 
thoughts involved in grammar study is a very valuable means of 
discipline, for which no other one thing is a substitute, and I 
would have all students, if they have time for it — as most of them 
have — get a good view, at some time of their course, of classified 
grammar as such. If they take the classics, well and good ; 
then it comes of itself, and the modern languages should be 
takfen by such students with as litde grammar as possible. If 
they are scientific students, the reducing of the facts of grammar 
to a scientific classification will not be a difficult task for them. 
I think we shall find that, required a certain grade of maturity 
of mind, together with a certain proficiency in a given number 
of practical subjects, the end can be attained in about the same 
time, with the same amount of work, by several different methods 
of combining studies. 

Under the third head also we find the modern languages 
inferior to the ancient in that they do not so inevitably force upon 
the outset the discipline sought. The difficulties to be overcome 
and the discipline obtained from overcoming them, are the same 
in kind in the modern languages as in the ancient, but much less 
in degree. In both cases they arise from the difference in the 
manner of living and thinking between the people whose 
language we are studying and ourselves. In the case of the 
classical languages, these differences are so great that the greater 
part of the student's effort is absorbed in the attempt, with all the 
aids of grammar, notes and lexicon, to get any clearsolution of 
them at all ; and it is safe to say that a great majority of our 
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students never get beyond these aids. In the modern languages 
boys often pass this point before^-the end of their second year's 
study of the language. I think, however, that if the proper 
pace is kept up with the work, the student meets quite as many 
opportunities for the exercise of the judgment in a year's work 
in modern languages as in the classics, though he must cover 
many times the number of pages in order to find them. The 
difficulties of this kind lie higher up, so to speak, in the modern 
languages than in the ancient. They are not so often connected 
with single words, but oftener with whole sentences, idioms or 
groups of words ; they are not so tangible and unavoidable at 
the outset. This, as well as the considerations discussed under 
the preceding head, is, to my mind, a strong argument in favor 
of having the classics precede the modern languages, where 
there is time for both. 

I now come to translation, which, after all has been said and 
done, is and must be the central point of all language instruct- 
tion, except that whicH falls to the so-called " natural method " 
in its proper sphere, where it is extremely valuable — I mean, of 
course, the nursery. I am not going into arguments on this 
point. I know that the ideal of attainment in a foreign language 
is to be able to read it like one's own, without translation ; I know 
too that much can be done, under favorable circumstances, in 
teaching the use of a language as an art, by using it without 
translation from the outset ; but I think you will generally agree 
with me that such favorable conditions are seldom or never 
realized in our school and college work, that the ideal mentioned 
can be better attained, at least by students who begin the study of 
a language at an age beyond childhood, through translation, and 
what is still more important, the other method causes the stu- 
dent to lose the greatest disciplinary advantage in studying the 
language at all : namely, the improvement in the command of 
his own language which translantion gives him. After a great 
deal of experience in teaching both ancient and modern lan- 
guages, I have come to the conclusion that the modern have 
certain advantages as a medium for drill in translation which go 
far towards making up for their inferiority as a means of disci- 
pline in some other respects. A Latin or Greek word generally 
means something quite foreign to the mind of the American boy, 
and until he knows the thing, he can form no adequate concep- 
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tion of the word's meaning. A French or German word, on the 
contrary, stands much oftener for something which he knows 
perfectly well, and he can be held to much stricter account in his 
rendering than is possible in the classics. For instance, take 
the Latin word tunica or the Greek ;j;ir(»V. He may have been 
told, or found in his classical dictionary, if he has one, just what 
kind of a garment this was ; but the chances are ten to one that 
he has not, and that he always renders it tunic, without much 
notion of its cut, and that the teacher always accepts that render- 
ing. But take the French word chemise, or the German Rock ; 
he knows what these stand for and renders them by the correct 
English word ; and if he finds that the context shows that one of 
them refers to a garment worn by a woman, he knows that he must 
\ary his translation accordingly. The same thing is true with 
more abstract words and idioms ; and this makes it possible to 
begin with a class on a standard of clearness and accuracy of 
conception and rendering which is unattainable with Latin and 
Greek till after long study, and practically is seldom reached in 
our schools at all. 

A second advantage of the modern languages is that they 
allow more time relatively to be given to translation at sight in 
the class-room ; and as the words stand for things more familiar, 
and the meaning of a strange word is more often evident from 
the context, they allow more thoughtful and intelligent work of 
this kind to be done. To say nothing of the fact that facility in 
reading a language at sight is the most directly useful thing 
obtained by its study, the discipline gained by this kind of prac- 
tice is wonderfully sharpening to the judgment, and the kind of 
questions which arise come nearer to those of practical life than 
any others within rny knowledge in the whole round of academic 
studies. The pupil is constantiy called upon to form an opinion 
of the meaning of a word which he would not know if it stood 
alone, but which he has help to understand, varying in degree 
from a mere clue to absolute certainty, from the context or from a 
related word which he knows. This work is not blind guessing ; 
it is legitimate reasoning from the known to the unknown, and 
can be watched and guided and cultivated as well as any other 
logical process. It is pre-eminently a natural method ; it is the 
process by which we learn all new words in our own language 
which stand for conceptions beyond actual material things. 
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This power of reasoning out the meaning of words from the con- 
text can be cultivated to an extent hardly credible to one who 
never tried it. I always work for it with my pupils consciously, 
letting them know the object in view. I often say that I regard 
it as a greater fault to look in the dictionary for a word whose 
meaning is evident from the context than to look up one not so 
evident and then forget it. 

Suppose now that the pupil has a clear understanding of the 
French sentence ; his work is only half done ; he has then to 
make English of it. Here the difficulty is that the pupil will 
render words without much regard to their sense when taken in 
connection with the whole. This the teacher should refuse ab- 
solutely to allow. The aim should be first to get a clear con- 
ception of what the author means, and then, bearing in mind that 
nothini); has often been said in French or German which cannot 
be said equally well in English, insist on having an English ren- 
dering which expresses the idea correctly, and does no violence 
to the English idiom. Of course this presupposes that the 
teacher's command of the English idiom is better than that of 
his pupil's, a condition unfortunately far too seldom fulfilled in 
our schools. Of course, other things being equal, a man who 
cannot think ahead of his pupils in their own medium of thought 
is not so fit to lead them in it as one who can. 

This thought leads closely to my next head, the matter of 
pace. I think no one will deny that the amount of work done 
in modern languages, in proportion to the time spent, in the av- 
erage of our schools, is unsatisfactiory. This comes in very 
many cases from the fact that the pace is set by a man who, 
from his imperfect command of English, cannot take a class over 
the ground fast enough when English is the class-room medium, 
and if he tries to shield his incompetency behind the " natural 
method," makes a still worse failure in this respect. In other 
cases the modern languages are taught as a side subject by some 
worthy professor of Latin or Christian Evidences, who is accus- 
tomed to the deliberateness of the old classic methods, and too 
often does not know enough of the language he is trying to teach 
to be master of the situation. 

Now, if there is any one study in which this question of pace 
is important, it is in the modern languages. For, until the pupil 
has acquired a good practical reading knowledge, he can neither 
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make a practical use of the language, nor gain the same amount 
of discipHne as is to be obtained from classical studies ; for, as I 
have already pointed out, the opportunities for discipline are less 
numerous, and lie at a more advanced stage in the practical 
knowledge of the language, in the modem than in the ancient 
languages. And this practical reading knowledge depends 
directly upon the amount of ground that can be intelligently 
gotten over by the pupil. Moreover, as things are, we all know 
that students are more likely to get into habits of dawdling in 
this than in any other subject. Of course there is work in which 
time must be sacrificed to accuracy, but I believe that the work 
in modern languages is not of this kind, that it is possible to 
combine the highest degree of accuracy with a much better pace 
than is now the rule, and that the contrary course is likely to 
disgust capable students simply because it does not give them 
enough to do. The secret is to waste no time in repetition of 
what the pupil already knows ; when a word or idiom is once 
learned no time should be wasted with it, but when it comes up 
it should be passed without comment, and all energies bent 
toward grappling with the new difficulties as they come. The 
man who has the real teacher's instinct and is constantly feeling 
the minds of his pupils, can follow this process very closely, and 
give his pupils a sense of certainty regarding what they already 
know, which makes a very sure foundation on which to build 
higher. And a student who knows whether he knows a thing or 
not, is able to work at a much higher rate of speed than he who 
is not thus certain. It is this kind of self-assurance, and the 
rapid, clear-cut work which comes with it, which I find transla- 
tion work in the modern languages so well adapted to give. 

For the last point, I will only say briefly that the modern lan- 
guages, as well as the ancient, open up to us the culture and 
intellectual life of other peoples, great in their way, as were the 
Greeks and Romans in theirs. If the differences from our own 
way of living and thinking are not so startling, their very near- 
ness to us gives them a still greater interest, which increases 
with the increasing maturity of the student, and grows stronger 
the deeper it leads into the absorbing complexity of modern life. 

And this brings me to my final thought, which is that the 
study of modern life and the language in which it is crystalized, 
is not milk for babes, but meat for strong men ; and the work of 
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instruction in this department is worthy of as high a place as any 
in the college curriculum ; and I hope and trust that the time is 
speedily coming when the practical American mind will come to 
a realizing sense of this, and the problem will be taken up by 
practical American teachers and wrought out in a practical 

American fashion. 

E. H. Babbitt. 

New Vokk Citv. 



